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|_ife Provision for a Child 





Anyone who shall endow a bed by the 
gift of five thousand dollars at one time, or with- 
in the period of five years, shall be a LIFE 
PATRON, and the bed shall be named after the 


donor as a memorial. 


In this way Provision is made Permanently for a Child, 


without further cost. 





Teachers of Classes for Backward, De- 
ficient and Special Children write for 
information, concerning the 


SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS 





Held at the 


TRAINING SCHOOL July 12-August 21 


CGS 
Address 
E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
VINELAND, N. J. 








A Home School for Children of Slow Mentality 





“MAPLEHURST” 


VINELAND, = = NEW JERSEY 





The School is established to give expert care 
and scientific training to a limited number of 
those children who are nervous or backward, 
and who need for their best advancement, 


happiness, comfort and training. 


MISS AMELINE BERAULT, Principal. 
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Education and Crime 


(The following words of Horace Mann, written many years ago, are 


worthy of careful consideration to-day. 


We are prone to forget that many evil 


doers are guilty of their wrong doing largely because they do not know. Our 
system of education must include much definite work along the lines of moral- 


ity, or we shall fail. Knowledge and power not directed in the lines of 


righteous living will surely lead to disgrace and shame.) 


“Including allclasses of offenders, 
both the less and the more flagiti- 
ous, it is undeniable that there ex- 
ists among us a multitude of men 
of whom it may truly be said that 
it would be better for the commun- 
ity had they never been born; or 
had they died in childhood before 
their propensities for evil had been 
developed, or before they had gone 
abroad to disturb the peace of so- 
ciety, and to destroy that sense of 
security which every honest man ts 
entitled to feel. 

“To thin the ranks of this host 
of enemies to the welfare of the 
race, or to cripple the evil energies 
of those who could not wholly be 
reclaimed has been the object of 
philanthropists and sages from the 
beginning of time. Their efforts. 
however, have been expended a 
million fold more upon the old than 
upon the young; and a million fold 
more also in the way of punishment 
than of prevention. 


“Among the republics of ancient 
times, a few wise and_ sagacious 
men did clearly perceive the bear- 
ing of education on character; and, 
of course, upon innocence and 
guilt both personal and public; but 
among the masses of the people 
there never existed a_ settled and 
operative conviction of this truth; 
and not a single year can be point- 
ed out in all their long annals, 
where a majority of those who held 
the reins of government, and fram- 
ed the laws of the State, rose to 
any practical or even theoretical 
conception of the grand idea, that 
the vital intelligence or the stupid- 
itv, the integrity or the dishonesty 
of the people at large, will be mea- 
sured and bounded by the kind and 
degree of the education imparted to 
its children, just as the zones upon 
the earth’s surface are measured 
and bounded by the amount of sun- 
light which is shed upon them.” 
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To Whom Play the Term ‘‘Feeble=Pinded”’ 
be *pplied 


A. W. WILMARTH, M. D. 
Superintendent Wisconsin School for the Feeble-Minded. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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(Re-print from the Journal of 
Psycho-Asthenics, June, 1906.) 
It would not seem, at first view, 

that it would be necessary to dis- 
cuss this subject further at this late 
period of the work. Some twenty 
years ago the following definition 
was formulated and endorsed in 
this association: “Idiocy and im- 
becility are conditions in which 
there is a want of natural, or har- 
monious development of the mental, 
active, or moral powers of the in- 
dividual affected, associated with 
some visible defect or infirmity of 
the physical organization, and func- 
tional anomalies expressed in va- 
rious forms and degrees of disor- 
dered vital action; in defect or ab- 
sence of one or more of the special 
senses; in irregular, or uncertain 
volition; in dullness, or absence of 
sensibility and perception.” The 
last work on the feeble-minded, 
Barr’s, has a definition covering 
the same ground, which is more 
concise. The definition published 
in Barr’s recent work reads as fol- 
lows: “Feeble-mindedness, includ- 
ing idiocy and imbecility, is a de- 
fect either mental or moral or both, 
usually associated with some physi- 
cal stigmata of degeneration.” 

Both of these appear to be suffi 
ciently comprehensive to cover this 
subject, and, to those familiar with 
the characteristics of the mentally 
undeveloped, they are easily com- 
prehended. Our work has grown, 
and old views, as to its extent and 
limitations, have been modified by 
new experiences. New questions 
are arising and new issues must be 


met. We no longer expect a large 
percentage of our charges to be 
able to take an independent part 
in the community. We have ac- 
cepted the care of the moral imbe- 
cile as a part of our duty, assuming 
that the development of the moral 
sense is a part of the normal growth 
of the mind, and that its failure to 
develop constitutes a mental de- 
fect. The question of heredity and 
its vast, causative influence has 
become a very prominent factor in 
our preparation for the future. For 
years, it has been asserted in the 
gatherings of those experienced in 
the care of dependent and defect- 
ive people, that the opportunities 
for this class to unnecessarily bur- 
den the taxpayer must be curtailed. 
The feeling is extending, that, with 
many a one whom we educate to 
the limit of his capacity and send 
out to make his own way, we have 
launched a boat without a rudder, 
and we have no knowledge as to 
where it may land. 

More or less radical steps have 
been taken to retain the custody of 
children unfit to assume a proper 
relationship to the general com 
munity where there is no adequate 
controlling element in their own 
home, or where their tendencies 
place them beyond the control 
which can be exercised in ordinary 
family relations. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the state may assume 
parental care over the orphan, or 
over children whose parents cannot. 
or will not, give them proper care 
and training. The state may as- 
sume the care of the insane, and 


























continue it until they may be safe 
ly released without detriment to 
themselves, or to the general com- 
munity. In my own state, the law 
extends this parental control to the 
feeble-minded, assuming that no 
more illegal trespass on personal 
liberty 1s made in this than in the 
other classes cited, the power of 
discharge being placed in the hands 
of the governing board and super- 
intendent who are assumed to be 
the best qualified to judge in the 
matter. They are not expected to 
relinquish their oversight when the 
welfare of the child, or commun- 
ity, forbids such action, but may, at 
their discretion, continue it indefi 
nitely. 

Contests over this stand natural- 
ly arise. Parents, in some cases 
having little, or no more _ intelli- 
gence than the children, cannot see 
the wisdom of such a step. Rela 
tives who will turn a child from 
their home in its tender years, de- 
velop an affection for it which 
would be touching in the extreme 
if not so evidently interested, as 
soon as they consider the child of 
some labor value. It is difficult to 
convince the jury or judge, before 
whom such a case may come, that 
a child is unfit for discharge, when, 
as occasionally happens, it takes 
the experienced superintendent or 
institution officer some time to de- 
termine this point. The probability 
of such contest is my excuse for 
again bringing this subject before 
vour consideration at this time. 

The question that arises in legal 
contests however, is generally whe- 
ther a child is fit for discharge, as 
such contests in court are rarely, or 
never, instituted except over the 
highest grade imbecile. We must. 
then, demonstrate the defect. We 
cannot obtain much aid by plead- 
ing physical stigmata of degenera- 
tion. Though valuable to the train- 
ed expert. a skilled attorney will 
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aim to lessen the value of such evi- 
dence even if he does not, thru 
ridicule, completely discredit it. 

We find now under our care the 
habitual thief, where precept and 
punishment cannot establish the 
control of his natural desires by a 
weaker will. We find the young 
woman whose powerful instincts 
subordinate her moral control and 
whose good intentions give way be- 
fore each renewal of temptation. 

I use the term, feeble-minded, as 
expressing the condition of the so- 
called imbecile in this paper, because 
it is used in some laws to express 
this meaning in distinction to the 
condition of idiocy. It is noted in 
the title of this association, found- 
ed by officers of institutions for the 
care of “feeble-ininded and idiotic 
persons’. In some states, the laws 
relating to our institutions define 
them as caring for “idiotic and 
feeble-minded”, or “idiotic, epilep- 
tic and feeble-minded persons”. | 
think, further, that the word, fee- 
ble-minded, conveys this condition 
somewhat better to the mind of the 
average person, and it is more 
agreeable in his ears as it is not 
used as a term of reproach, as im- 
becile is. 

The right of the feeble-minded to 
as high degree of education as he 
may be capable of acquiring, to 
broaden his usefulness and conse- 
quent happiness, is not to be dis- 
puted. If, however, it results in his 
acquiring a more pleasing address, 
makes him more attractive in ap- 
pearance and conduct, and increas- 
es his capacity for evil, and we 
must then discharge him to marry 
some one with no higher — intelli- 
gence than his own, our school 
training has proven a detriment ra- 
ther than an advantage. — 

The placing of the power of dis- 
charge in the hands of an intelligent 
management, as is the case with the 
insane generally, has already been 
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inaugurated and the state says to 
the feeble-minded, who, unrestrain- 
ed are a constant menace to the 
progress and welfare of the com- 
munity, “Nothing essential to your 
comfort and happiness that can be 
reasonably supplied you will be de- 
nied, but you must be placed where 
your conduct can be watched and 
controlled, as a wise parent watch- 
es and controls his immature child.” 
It is often useless to plead with 
friends to leave their children with 
us on the grounds that the public 
safety demands it. Many are in- 
capable of appreciating such a sen- 
timent. I once wrote to the sister 
of one of our wards who had been 
an illegitimate mother five times be- 
fore the age of twenty-seven years, 
and asked if the public safety did 
not demand that we watch over the 
sister. She replied and asked what 
I supposed she cared for the public. 
This stand means more or less fre- 
quent bringing of our children be- 
fore judge or jury on process of 
habeas corpus. 

It is necessary in such case, to be 
able to show plainly which of the 
more essential mental attributes are 
wanting, or defective, and the bear- 
ing of such want, or defect, on the 
future welfare of the subject. Since 
we claim that the subject is unfit to 
go unrestrained in a community, we 
must be able to draw the line with 
reasonable certainty between the 
fit and the unfit, and to demonstrate 
on which side of the line he be- 
longs. 

There are three simple mental 
attributes essential to a reasonable 
mental development. First, will- 
power, essential to the development 
of attention and the control of ac- 
quired knowledge, which must be 
exercised from the first develop- 
ment of the ego to the end of life. 
Second, memory governing the re 
ception of impressions brought to 
the brain through the sensory or- 


gans, their storage and their re- 
production as thought. Third, judg- 
ment governing the estimation of 
the relative value of memories. In- 
sufficiency of either of these three 
cerebral functions necessarily means 
mental weakness. It goes without 
saying that lack of the power of the 
cerebral cells to recognize impres- 
sions, or to retain and reproduce 
them as needed, is fatal to normal 
mental growth. On the other hand, 
a good memory, especially along 
certain lines, is not inconsistent 
with a very evident condition of 
imbecility. Barr has laid special 
stress, in his work, on the memory 
power in the higher grades of im- 
beciles. 

Judgment is latest to develop 
and tends, in normal people, to in- 
crease in activity through life un- 
til senile change occurs. In our 
higher grade of imbeciles, its de- 
velopment is prone to stop ata rel- 
atively early age and they remain 
lifelong children. It handicaps 
their efforts to obtain a livelihood 
when brought into competition with 
the average wage-earner. It pre- 
vents their obtaining an adequate 
conception of right and wrong. 

The controlling element of the 
mind is the will. If it cannot con- 
trol the mind, securing concentra- 
tion of attention, adequate progress 
is impossible. The mind may have 
been stored with memories suffi- 
cient for its needs: the judgment 
may be sufficiently developed to 
distinguish between right and 
wrong. Many moral imbeciles can 
recite a list of right things and 
wrong things, with all the accu- 
racy and with about the same de- 
gree of intelligence as a phono- 
graph. They not only remember 
these things but have a fair appre- 
ciation of their ethical value, show- 
ing the presence of both memory 
and judgment. They will show 
what is probably genuine regret for 























their misdeeds. When, however, 
their weak will is again summoned 
to resist these same promptings of 
their instinct for acquisition, or 
their animal emotions, it is unequal 
to the task. This is what distin- 
guishes the moral imbecile from the 
so-called bad boy. The will of the 
latter may be strengthened by pre- 
cept and discipline until reasonable 
self control is acquired, but, with 
the moral imbecile, discipline pro- 
duces only temporary effect, and 
the required self-control is never 
gained. Watching the growth of 
the high-grade imbecile child, 
through his physical development 
into adult years, I have been inter- 
ested to note how the passion for 
theft awakes at the age of thirteen 
to fifteen years, in boys who had 
primarily manifested no special ten- 
dency in that direction and the dif- 
ficulty, or impossibility of its sup- 
pression. 

When a case is in contest, to de- 
cide as to whether it shall be re- 
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garded as feeble-minded, or not, on 
what grounds shall it be decided? 
Should not the question be the fit- 
ness of the subject to meet and deal 
with the ordinary conditions which 
surround the individual in the com- 
munal life we lead? The condi- 
tions are simple. He should be 
able to maintain himself and those 
he may have placed dependent upon 
him. He should have sufficient 
judgment to appreciate the person- 
al and property rights of others, and 
sufficient will-power and _ self-con- 
trol to respect them. These are 
conditions which are readily under- 
stood by all, whether familiar with 
the characteristics of the feeble- 
minded, or not. They are essential 
points, I believe, in determining the 
discharge, or retention, of the high- 
grade imbecile. 

They are the points which alone 
will be weighed by jury. or jurist. 
when the final decision comes to 
their hands. 


The Article in the January Number entitled ‘Will the ‘Backward 


Child Outgrow its Backwardness”’ 


was written by Dr. Henrv 


H. Goddard, inadvertently the name was omitted in the last tssue. 
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Phatrons’ 


Another year has rolled around, 
and as we look back over the work 
of the past year, we feel somewhat 
encouraged. 


The Industrial Department, in- 
cluding the tailor shop, dressmak- 
ing, shoe shop, and North and 
South mending rooms, have all 
done good work, and it gives me 
much pleasure to testify to the in- 
terest these various departments 
have shown in their work. Fspec- 
ially is this noticeable in the tailor- 
ing and dressmaking rooms. The 
boys in the tailor shop, under the 
training of a teacher who is active 
and wide-awake, have made mark- 
ed improvement, especially in the 
quantity and quality of their work, 
as well as in the care of their per- 
sonal clothes. 


The statistical report of the 
dressmaking class is far in advance 
of any other year, and much cred- 
it is due to the teacher for the man- 
ner in which she has managed her 
work, and in the training of her 
girls; and I must also add a word 
in reference to her willingness in 
emergency. During the past school 
year, ten weeks of her time was 
spent in North cottages and Bridg- 
man mending. Not once during the 
year has a report reached me of 
any of these girls giving trouble. 
Probably A.— tells the secret of 
her success when she says, “Miss 
N. never scolds, but she makes us 
mind,” and this girl is one of the 
hardest to manage. 

Within the past three months, 
Seguin has been visited by the car- 
penters and painters, and the result 
is a large, cheery and _ prettily 
painted day room and a bath room 
of which the employes are proud. 


Fnnual Keports 


We would suggest that the dormi- 
tories be treated in a like manner 
as soon as convenient. (This has 
since been done, and_ the entire 
house is now bright and clean in- 
side.) The girls in this cottage are 
taking more pride in their work, 
and I think we owe it to them to 
make their rooms as attractive as 
possible. 

There have been several chang- 
es in Moore cottage during the past 
year. A number of the large, help- 
ful children have been transferred 
to the Robison cottage, and others 
admitted in their places. As rapidly 
as possible, the little boys are be- 
ing taught to dress and undress, 
wash hands and faces, comb hair, 
dust, make beds, etc. Of course, it 
would be much easier, and the work 
be done better and more rapidly, if 
the older and best trained children 
could do it. However, we are work- 
ing and expect good results. 

For several months past, I 
have noticed a marked improve- 
ment in the behavior of many of 
our large girls. They seem to res- 
pond much more quickly to a kind 
firm hand than they did. It may be 
interesting to note that we have 
only one empty bed in the girls’ 
cottages. 

In reference to the clothing de- 
partment, [ think the children are 
better fitted at present than they 
have ever been before, but the dif- 
ficulty which confronts us constant- 
ly is the care of the clothes. The 
subject is a big one, and I doubt if 
carelessness is as much felt in any 
other department as in this one. 
We are making a strong effort to 
improve our system, and trust to 
make this coming year very suceess 
ful. 
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On the whole, I think we have 
had a year for which to feel thank- 
ful. Many willing hands have help- 
ed to make the work a real pleas- 
ure. 

With sincere appreciation of 
your helpfulness in so many ways, 
Respectfully submitted, 

—M. L. Vernon. 


| beg to submit to you the fol- 
lowing report for the vear ending 
May 27, 1908: 

In looking over my field for the 
past year, I note a number of 
pleasant changes made in the South. 
We moved into our new building 
(Robison) last August, and this re- 
lieved greatly our overcrowded con- 
dition. 

We have now on the second floor 
of Robison our large, brighter boys. 
Most of these boys work on the 
farm and in the shops. On the 
first floor we have our bright smal- 
ler boys. Most of them are school 
children. 

We have had numerous transfers 
the last three months. This, of 
course, is a constant feature. It 
keeps us on the move in order to 
have the children graded properly. 

Our boys, as a rule, are very hard 
on clothing, especially now that 
they can be out of doors and climb 
and run. 

We are making a special effort 
to improve some of our children’s 
habits. Those who make trouble 
at night are receiving regular treat- 
ment. Generally speaking, our 
boys are in excellent health. We 
have had no serious sickness, and 
very few accidents during the past 
year. 

The children’s weights are care- 
fully gone over each month; if any 
have been found losing in weight, 
Doctor changes their diet accord- 
ingly. 

The work in our laundry contin- 
Some of our best 


ues to grow. 


workers have been scheduled else- 
where, and in their places we are 
training smaller and duller children. 
We are now doing on an average 
6000 pieces per week, and ironing 
from 800 to goo pieces per week, 
the other things going thru the 
mangle. 

Our cannery as a rule puts up 
most of the canned vegetables and 
fruits. In the height of the season, 
when fruits are plentiful, the cot- 
tages put up jellies, preserves, ete. 
In the Maxham kitchen 454 glasses 
of jelly and about 250 jars of fruit 
were done up for winter use. In 
Cattell kitchen, 600 glasses of jelly 
and 540 jars of fruit were put up, 
besides 100 gallons of spiced pears 
and 50 gallons of pickles. 

With a large family like ours, it 
takes considerable fruit to go ar- 
ound. We have on an average 50 
employes and 150 children to pro- 
vide for in Cattell kitchen. Besides 
this, all the extra cooking needed 
for the hospital is done here. We 
make on an average from 50 to 60 
loaves of sweibach per week for 
the hospital. 

Would it not be a saving if we 
could have our own bakery and 
make our own bread? 

The planning of the bills of fare 
is easier as the summer months 
come with their fresh fruits and 
vegetables. We aim to give our 
children and family as much variety 
as possible. Our tables and sitting 
rooms have been made bright dur- 
ing the winter with flowers sent us 
from the green house. 

The installation of the electric 
hells has proven a blessing in call- 
ing school and schedule periods, 
and helping the attendants to be 
more prompt. . 

In conclusion I wish to thank 
you for your helpfulness and pati- 
ence. 

Respectfully. 
fonda Hytehs 
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Cozoperation of Child Helping Agencies 


As has been said before in these 
pages, one of the most encouraging 
things regarding the work in spec- 
ial classse and for children re- 
quiring special training is the 
co-operation of all who are as- 
sociated with child work. This 
is all the more remarkable _ be- 
cause such a condition does not ex- 
ist in the old country. The last re- 
port of Associated Charities in 
Minneapolis brings to light another 
phase of this co-operation, the 
splendid way in which the Associ- 
ated Charities people, the physi- 
cians and the school men and wo- 
men are working together for the 
sake of the children. 

The Minneapolis Associated 
Charities are now _ co-operating 
with 246 different agencies, clubs, 
churches, hospitals, public schools, 
institutions, etc., and the close co- 
operation with women’s clubs, med- 
ical societies, school boards, and 
churches is the most encouraging 
feature of their work. 

The last report says “In various 
parts of the United States and in 
some foreign countries, much at- 
tention is being given to this im- 
portant subject “Physical Examin- 
ation of Children.” This is but 
natural in this age of prevention. 
Most parents while possibly able to 
discern an acute illness in their 
children, are nevertheless unfitted 
to detect seemingly minor physical 
defects, or to realize that such de- 
fects, if not attended to, often lead 
to grave troubles which retard 
growth and school progress, and 


hecome a causative factor in tru- 


ancy and delinquency. In Minnea- 
polis it was realized that some dem- 
onstration on a small scale and un- 
der private auspices was. necessary 
before the public authorities could 
be expected to enter upon the 
work.” 

It was decided to use only two 
schools, and the work has now been 
completed. The plan follows: 


I. PRELIMINARY MEETINGS WITH 
PARENTS. 

These are to be held in the 
schools chosen for the work. Be- 
sides the parents it is expected that 
the principal and teachers also will 
be present. At the meeting the pur- 
poses and method of the examina- 
tions will be clearly stated. Ques- 
tions will be invited and answered. 
At the close of the sessions a frank 
statement will be made to the effect 
that if any parent is unwilling to 
have his child examined his desire 
will be respected. 


Il. DISTRIBUTION OF PRINTED MAT- 
TER. 

Thru the children, if the board 
will permit, folders in sealed en- 
velopes will be sent to every parent, 
the text of the same to cover the 
same matter as to purpose and 
method as will be presented verb- 
ally at the meetings. 

III. SCHOOLS FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 


It is proposed that the board per- 
mit the examination to be conduct- 
ed in three schools, the Franklin, 
the Horace Mann and the Douglas. 
Sut the privilege is requested of 
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V. METHOD OF EXAMINATION 


(a) The principal of the school, 
or his or her representative, is t 
be present during the examina 
tions. 

b) All others will be taken, one 
by one, to the principal's office and 
ully examined. 

(¢) A record case will be kept 


mt. 





(d) Such cases as the examiner ts 
in some doubt about and upon 
which he believes a second diagno- 
sis would be wise will be tz t 
he nurse to one of the specialists 
on the consulting staff. 

é) Examiner is not under any 
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of treatment to be suggested to the 
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VI. CONSULTING STAFF 


} 


pecialists in the following have 
agreed to give their services with- 
out charge whenever cases needing 
a particular kind of diagnosis are 
brought to them and_ also later 
whenever called upon to treat chil- 
dren of poor parents: 

Nose and throat, eye and ear, sur- 
gery, nervous and mental diseases, 
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THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Cozoperation of Child Helping Agencies 


As has been said before in these 
pages, one of the most encouraging 
things regarding the work in spec- 
ial classse and for children re- 
quiring special training is the 
co-operation of all who are as- 
sociated with child work. This 
is all the more remarkable _ be- 
cause such a condition does not ex- 
ist in the old country. The last re- 
port of Associated Charities in 
Minneapolis brings to light another 
phase of this co-operation, the 
splendid way in which the Associ- 
ated Charities people, the physi- 
cians and the school men and wo- 
men are working together for the 
sake of the children. 


The Minneapolis Associated 


Charities are now co-operating 


with 246 different agencies, clubs, 
churches, hospitals, public schools, 
institutions, etc., and the close co- 
operation with women’s clubs, med- 
ical societies, school boards, and 
churches is the most encouraging 
feature of their work. 

The last report says “In various 
parts of the United States and in 
some foreign countries, much at- 
tention is being given to this im- 
portant subject “Physical Examin- 
ation of Children.” This is but 
natural in this age of prevention. 
Most parents while possibly able to 
discern an acute illness in their 
children, are nevertheless unfitted 
to detect seemingly minor physical 
defects, or to realize that such de- 
fects, if not attended to, often lead 
to grave troubles which retard 
growth and school progress, and 


become a causative factor in tru- 


ancy and delinquency. In Minnea- 
polis it was realized that some dem- 
onstration on a small scale and un- 
der private auspices was necessary 
before the public authorities could 
be expected to enter upon the 
work.” 

It was decided to use only two 
schools, and the work has now been 
completed. The plan follows: 


I. PRELIMINARY MEETINGS WITH 
PARENTS. 

These are to be held in the 
schools chosen for the work. Be- 
sides the parents it is expected that 
the principal and teachers also will 
be present. At the meeting the pur- 
poses and method of the examina- 
tions will be clearly stated. Ques- 
tions will be invited and answered. 
At the close of the sessions a frank 
statement will be made to the effect 
that if any parent is unwilling to 
have his child examined his desire 
will be respected. 


If. DISTRIBUTION OF PRINTED MAT- 
TER. 

Thru the children, if the board 
will permit, folders in sealed en- 
velopes will be sent to every parent, 
the text of the same to cover the 
same matter as to purpose and 
method as will be presented verb- 
ally at the meetings. 

III. SCHOOLS FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 


It is proposed that the board per- 
mit the examination to be conduct- 
ed in three schools, the Franklin, 
the Horace Mann and the Douglas. 

tut the privilege is requested of 





























substituting others for these in case 
it seems wiser later to do so. The 
hope is that between 2,000 and 3,- 
ooo children can be covered in the 
work. 


IV. EXAMINING PHYSICIANS. 


Great care has been exercised in 
the selection of those who are to do 
the actual work in the schools. The 
advice of many persons has been 
sought as to such as combined with- 
in themselves both fine personal 
qualities that would fit them for 
dealing with children and profes- 
sional skill of the verv highest or- 
der. 


V. METHOD OF EXAMINATION. 


(a) The principal of the school, 
or his or her representative, is to 
be present during the examina- 
tions. 

(b) All others will be taken, one 
by one, to the principal's office and 
carefully examined. 

(c) A record case will be kept 
of each child. 

(d) Such cases as the examiner is 
in some doubt about and upon 
which he believes a second diagno- 
sis would be wise will be taken by 
the nurse to one of the specialists 
on the consulting staff. 

(e) Examiner is not under any 
condition to reveal to a child that 
he has any defects nor is any line 
of treatment to be suggested to the 


child. 
VI. CONSULTING STAFF. 


Specialists in the following have 
agreed to give their services with- 
out charge whenever cases needing 
a particular kind of diagnosis are 
brought to them and also later 
whenever called upon to treat chil- 
dren of poor parents: 

Nose and throat, eye and ear, sur- 
gery, nervous and mental diseases, 
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internal medicine, dental surgery, 
tuberculosis, orthopedics, derma- 
tology. 


VII. THE FOLLOW-UP WORK. 


(a) The examiner will send to 
the parents of every child found 
defective a specially prepared card 
apprising them of the child’s con- 
dition and advising consultation 
with the family physician but sug- 
gesting no line of treatment. 

(b) A competent trained nurse, 
to be paid by the Woman's Club, 
will visit the home of every child 
found by the examiner to be defec- 
tive, to urge upon the parents the 
need of remedying the child’s trou- 
ble. 

(c) When the parents are finan- 
cially unable to employ a physician 
the nurse will offer to provide one, 
but before doing so will ask if the 
parents have any choice between 
regular, homeopathic, osteopathic, 
etc. If so, such choice will be res- 
pected. 

\Whenever possible the nurse will 
accompany the children of such 
poor parents to. the office of the 
physician and aid the latter if nec- 
essary. 

(d) After a reasonable interval 
the nurse will visit the homes of the 
defective children to learn if de- 
fects have been attended to. If 
not. she will urge again the need of 
doing so, for the children’s benefit. 

The above then comprises the 
plan. Necessarily, there can be no 
compulsion at any point. The 
rights and privileges of parents are 
fully considered in the matter of 
saying whether or not their child 
shall be examined, and: in the mat- 
ter of employing their own physi- 
cian for treatment, or when a phy- 
sician is to be provided for them, 
of choosing the school of practice 
from which he will be taken 
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Relating to Public Gehools 


School in the Fresh Air. 

Providence, R. I. has taken an 
initial step. Many years ago it op- 
ened the first class for backward 
children in the United States, and 
the work has grown steadily until 
now many of the larger cities and 
some of the smaller ones are con- 
ducting “special classes”. The lat- 
est move is a “Fresh Air School”, 
the first as far as we know in Am- 
erica. Similar schools have been 
conducted in Germany and England 
very successfully. 

Miss Maude M. Slocum, in the 
“Normal Instructor” says of this 
school, “Here in Providence, in a 
room open to the winds of Heaven, 
may be seen about twenty pupils, 
all of whom come from unhealth- 
ful surroundings and are too weak 
physically to attend the regular 
school. These children were select- 
ed by physicians as being in need 
of fresh air treatment, -and are 
within easy walking distance of the 
school. 

“Let it be said here that the 
school is not a sanitorium for con- 
sumptives, as some may suppose, 
but essentially an open-air school 
for children particularly suscepti- 
ble to disease germs on account of 
their weakened condition; its sup- 
porters believe in using the “ounce 
of prevention.” The seats are so 
arranged that the pupils can get all 
the benefit of the air without being 
in a draught. In cold weather the 
teacher and children keep on their 
wraps, the latter wearing bags sim- 
ilar to sleeping bags. 

“Educators everywhere are real- 
izing as never before the import- 


ance of providing our school rooms 
with proper methods of lighting and 
ventilation. It is now understood 
that badly ventilated, poorly light- 
ed, over-heated school-rooms_ in- 
cline to epidemic diseases and in- 
tensify the danger from all diseas- 
es. 


Faults of the Present Educational 
System and its Remedy. 
Eugene Davenport. 


“The greatest trouble with our 
educational system today is that it 
is laid out too much on the plan of 
a trunk line without side switches 
or way stations, but with splendid 
terminal facilities. 

We send the Educational trains 
thundering over the country quite 
oblivious of the population, except 
to take on passengers, and these we 
take on much as the fast train takes 
mail bags from the hook. 

We do our utmost to keep them 
aboard to the end, and those who 
leave us are fitted for no special 
calling and drop out for no special 
purpose but roll off like chunks ot 
coal by the wayside. I would re- 
construct the policy of the system 
by making all trains local, both to 
take on and leave off passengers, 
and I would pay as much attention 
to the sidings and the depots and 
their surroundings at the way sta- 
tions, to the end that those who do 
not complete the journey may find 
congenial surroundings and useful 
employment in some calling along 
the lines. This is education for effh- 
ciency, whether it ever earns an 
academic degree or not. 
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Educational Principles of the 
National Education Association. 

We are glad to print the follow- 
ing paragraphs of the “Declaration 
of Principles” of the National Ed- 
ucation Association this year. They 
are well worthy the most careful 
reading by all teachers and _ pa- 
rents. A full copy of the “Decla- 
ration’”’ may be obtained from Dr. 
Irwin Shepard, Wenonah, Minn. 
(The Italics are ours. ) 

“We recommend the subordina- 
tion of highly diversified and over. 
burdened courses of study in the 
grades to a thorough drill in essen- 
tial subjects; and the sacrifice of 
quantity to an improvement in the 
quality of instruction. The com- 
plaints of business men that pupils 
from the schools are inaccurate in 
results and careless of details is a 
criticism that should be removed. 
The principles of sound and accu- 
rate training are as fixed as natural 
laws and should be insistently fol- 
lowed.  Ill-considered experiments 
and indiscriminate methodizing 
should be abandoned, and _ atten- 
tion devoted to the persevering and 
continuous drill necessary for ac- 
curate and efficient training; and 
we hold that no course of study in 
any public school should be so ad- 
vanced or so rigid as to prevent in- 
struction to any student, who may 
need it, in the essential and practi- 
cal parts of the common [.nglish 
branches. 

“We assert that the individuality 
of the pupil should be carefully 
considered, to the end that he may 
be instructed in the light of his lim- 
itations and capacity; and we rec- 
ommend to all local authorities the 
necessity of greater care in the ar- 
rangement of courses of study, that 
they may be adapted to the pupils 
to be instructed, rather than that 
pupils should be adapted to fixed 
courses of study and an inflexible 
system of grading. 








“The public high schools should 
not be chiefly fitting schools for 
higher institutions, but should be 
adapted to the general needs, both 
intellectual and industrial, of their 
students and communities, and we 
suggest that the higher institutions 
may wisely adapt their courses to 
this condition. We also suggest to 
school boards and superintendents 
the importance of securing for their 
high schools, teachers who have 
not only abundant scholarship but 
also successful experience in teach- 
ing or efficient and practical train- 
ing, in pedagogy. 

“The National Education Asso- 
ciation endorses the increasing use 
of school buildings for free vaca- 
tion schools and for free evening 
schools and lecture courses for ad- 
ults, and for children who have 
been obliged to leave the day school 
prematurely. We also approve of 
the use of school grounds for play 
grounds and the use of school gym- 
nasiums and bath rooms for the 
benefit of the children in the crowd- 
ed districts during summer. 

It is important that school 
buildings and school’ grounds 
should be planned = and_ deco- 
rated so as to serve as. effect- 
ive agencies for educating, not only 
the children, but the people as a 
whole, in matters of taste. The 
school is becoming more and more 
a community centre, and its larger 
opportunities impose new _ obliga- 
tions. School buildings should be 
attractive as well as healthful, and 
the adjoining grounds should be laid 
out and planned with appropriate 
ness and beauty.” 


Exceptional Children. 


The most encouraging thing to 
us who are engaged in the work of 
training mentally deficient children, 
is the recent report of the commit- 
tee of the National Education As- 
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sociation on Provision for Excep- 
tional Children in the Public 
Schools. Teachers and superintend- 
ents do not realize the extent of the 
problem involved in the discovery, 
treatment and training of the 
“Special” Child. 

It has been suggested that there 
are a large number of children in 
the public schools who really should 
be in institutions. The reason they 
are not there is largely because of 
this lack of knowledge on the part 
of public school men and women. 
We who have studied the problem 
have agreed to the statement, that 
one in every five hundred of the pop- 
ulation is actually feeble-minded, 
and know that we are making a 
conservative statement. This re- 
port states that one in ten of the 
school children need a specialist’s 
attention. The chairman has stat- 
ed that two per cent. are feeble- 
minded. It has been my good for- 
tune to visit a great many of the 
special classes in this country, and 
without exception, I have found a 
large number of  feeble-minded 
children who were supposed to be 
merely backward, but the full ex- 
tent of their defect is not recogniz- 
ed. The advisable thing is for this 
committee to go right on with its 
investigations with a larger appro- 
priation. I would suggest that 
special inquiry as to the number of 
these children be made first of all. 

ke * 

Co-operation on the part of the 
physician and teacher is greatly 
needed. Although special classes 
have been in existence in Europe 
for many years, they are accom- 
plishing but little and working at 
cross-purposes because the physi- 
cian and teacher do not work in 
harmony. The outlook in our own 
country is better, but close co-ope- 
ration of these two, which will lead 
to study and work by the physchol- 
ogist is necessarv. Up until the 
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present, the medical inspectors, ex- 
cepting those who are doing unus- 
ually good work, have _ confined 
themselves to study contagious dis- 
ases, filth, etc. And many are not 
sufficiently versed to recognize 
mental deficiency and remediable 
defects. 
* * * 

The need of teachers in this 
“Special” work is great indeed, and 
I would urge upon those of you 
who are in charge of normal schools 
to have lectures given touching up- 
on the cause, diagnosis and prog- 
nosis of mental deficiency. The 
public institution must be a labora- 
tory for these public school classes 
for careful studies of abnormal 
children will undoubtedly lead to 
radical changes in the course of 
study, at lease for primary child- 
ren. The National Association for 
the Study of the Feeble-minded, 
which met last week, passed an al- 
most unanimous resolution to the 
effect that superintendents would 
receive public school teachers into 
their institutions for a period of 
one year and give them the best 
training possible with the idea of 
fitting them for work in the special 
classes. 

* oO 

The one important thing in all of 
this discussion however is that the 
normal child is suffering. \When- 
ever a sub-normal child is found in 
the regular classes there is no doubt 
whatever that the teacher of a class 
of forty children gives much more 
than one-fortieth of her time to the 
backward child, to the great disad 
vantage of the other thirty-nine, 
and without particularly helping 
the one. If the parents of the nor- 
mal children realized the great loss 
to their children, due to the pres- 
ence of the backward child, they 
would be the first to object. 


E. R. Johnstone. 
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